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The Need for Inquiry - - - 


HE NEA RESEARCH DIVISION was established in 1922. J. W. Crabtree, 

NEA secretary at the time, explained this action as “a response to 
the need for inquiry which characterizes the Association.” The major 
publication of the Division, the Research Bulletin, first appeared in 
1923. 


Three Million and More 

With the publication of the December 1957 issue, the Research 
Bulletin completed 35 volumes. During the first 20 years each volume 
included five reports; during the past 15 years, four issues have been 
published each calendar year. 

The total printing of each issue has ranged from 5000 in 1923 to 
80,000 in 1957. More than 3,300,000 copies have been distributed in 
the past three and a half decades. These detailed reports have made 
substantial contributions to the progress of education and to the 
prestige of the teaching profession. 


Years of Achievement 

Looking back over 35 vears reveals a number of “firsts” among 
studies of nationwide significance. The earliest studies in the 1920's 
dealt with the ability of the states and the nation to pay for good 
schools and with the salaries paid to public-school teachers. Beginnings 
were made on analyses of statutes in such welfare areas as retirement 
and tenure. Late in the decade, reports were made on curriculum 
trends and on the status of the elementary-school principal. 

In the 1930's studies of school finance, salaries, and teacher person- 
nel practices were continued. New ideas also appeared: in 1931, the 
first nationwide estimate of teacher supply and demand; in 1934, the 
use of pictorial statistics in reporting census data; in 1935, a report 
on the economic status of teachers based upon personal budgets of 
many individuals; in 1938, a pioneer legal study of the statutory 
status of six professions; in 1939, the first nationwide study of teacher 
load. 

In 1940 appeared a comprehensive statistical report on the status 
of teachers; in 1941, a detailed analysis of the budgets of state gov- 
ernments with respect to expenditures for highways, welfare, and 
education; in 1946, an unusual study of state laws affecting sectarian 
education and a study of school boards; in 1947, a comprehensive 
report on single-salary schedule practices. 

In 1950 a second study was made of teacher load; in 1951, a 
report on the legal status of the superintendent of schools; in 1953, a 
unique study of the status of rural teachers initiated similar studies 
of the substitute teacher and the beginning teacher; in 1954, the 
beginning of a series of reports on personnel practices, salaries, and 
teacher supply-demand in higher education. The Centennial Year 1957 
was celebrated by the most comprehensive study to date of the status 
of the American public-school teacher. 





New Times, New Methods 

We, in the NEA Information Services, believe that there is a large 
and growing audience for research findings among the members of 
our profession. This need calls for a broad ‘and systematic plan of 
reporting. 

Another need has become imperative in both education and Ameri 
can life—speed. The members of the profession must have ready 
aecess to the results of research. Decisions need to be made in terms 
of the most essential facts. Time and energy do not exist for explora 
tion of the technical details. The call is for “the general direction 
NOW.” 

The content and format of this first number of Volume 36 are an 
effort to serve the maximum number of NEA members. 


Details, If Needed 


To provide a page of carefully summarized information for the new 
form of the Research Bulletin may require the compilation of many 
pages of detailed data. For 35 years these longer, more technical com 
pilations have constituted the basis of the typical Bulletin. Committees 
specialists in research, and administrators often need to have exten 
sive information. Comparison of the details of these national studies 
with similar facts from the community provide a basis for exact 
and reliable plotting of status and trends. 


These detailed reports will continue to be available in researc] 
monographs and other Research Division publications. Consultativ: 
services, based upon detailed surveys and studies, will be provided 
as in the past by letter and by personal interviews. 


An Expanded Program 

Each year is a time of crisis for those who teach. Not only do they 
have their daily duties of instruction, administration, research, and 
supervision, but they also have an obligation to help advance th: 
prestige and status of the organized profession. Progress is made as 
we successfully meet each crisis. 

In 1956, leaders of the profession recognized the need for new and 
improved NEA services. Their proposals were discussed in thousands 
of local and state groups. At the Representative Assembly in 1957 
the delegates increased the annual dues and pledged themselves to 
an Expanded Program. The spirit and vision of that Centennial Con 
vention helped to crystallize the Research Division’s ideas as to the 
new format of the present NEA Research Bulletin. 


The credit for this step forward belongs to all members of the 
NEA Research Division. They have had the enthusiastic support 
of the staff of the Publications Division. 


Frank W. Husparp 
Assistant Executive Secretary 
for Information Services 





Salary Roundup 


Instructional staff average is up $300 


rpuuis Year's estimated average salary 

of instructional staff members in pub- 
lic elementary and secondary schools is 
$4650; last year it was $4350. The in- 
structional ‘staff includes principals, 
supervisors, librarians, and counselors 
as well as classroom teachers. 

Fairly accurate records of such figures 
are available for several decades. At 
the onset of World War I the average 
was $525. It did not break into four 
figures until 1920-21. Between 1930-31 
and 1940-41 the average remained 
fairly constant, from $1440 at the be- 
ginning of the period to $1470 at the 
end, despite a gradual increase in teach- 
ers’ qualifications. Not until 1949-50 
did the average exceed $3000. 

The gains, however, have been partly 
offset by the increase in the cost of liv- 
ing. In the past 10 years the average 
salary has risen 76 percent in current 
dollars but only 47 percent in purchas- 
ing power. 


AVERAGES PAID TEACHERS 


The classroom teacher’s average sal- 
ary rose 7.1 percent between 1956-57 
and 1957-58—up from $4220 to $4520. 

Five years ago 20 percent of the 
classroom teachers in public schools 
were paid less than $2500 a year; today 
only 3.7 percent are paid so little. In 
the last five years, te proportion of 
classroom teachers paid as much as 
$4500 rose from 13 to 41 percent. 

In one state approximately half the 
teachers are still paid less than $2500; 
in another, 38 percent; in another, 35 
percent. On the other hand, in 27 states 
no teacher is paid less than $2500, and 
in 13 states more than half the teachers 
are paid $4500 or more. 

States leadir.g in average salaries of 
classroom teachers this year include 
California, $5750; New York, $5687: 
Delaware, $5450; New Jersey, $5210; 
Washington, $5175; Michigan, $5100; 
and Arizona, $5075. At the bottom of 


1 ESTIMATED AVERAGE SALARIES OF INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF MEMBERS IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 1947-48 TO 1957-58 
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the list are Mississippi, $2525; Ken- 
tucky, $3125; Arkansas, $3180; and 
Nebraska, North Dakota, South Caro- 
lina, and South Dakota—all at $3250. 

Secondary-school teachers this year 
are paid an average of $4840, which is 
12 percent higher than the $4325 aver- 
age in elementary schools. Five years 
ago the difference was 18 percent. The 
difference is due more to higher levels 
of preparation of high-school teachers 
than to unequal schedules. Single-salary 
schedules are now in general use. ; 


MINIMUMS AND MAXIMUMS 


Although there are still exceptions, 
most local school systems pay teachers 
according to a definite schedule. Mini 
mum salaries are set for beginners, an- 
nual increments are and 
maximums are established for experi- 
enced teachers. These provisions are 
usually fixed for two or more levels of 
preparation. Salary schedules for 1957- 


specified, 


6 


58 from 414 urban school districts hav: 
been analyzed. 

For comparison the 
classified by size—those over 500,000 
in population in Group |; between 
100,000 and 500,000, Group II; and 
30,000-100,000 population, Group III 

Most important in teacher recruit 
ment is the minimum salary offered the 
beginning teacher who has just received 
the BA degree. Medians of these begin 
ning salaries are: 


districts are 


$4000 
3800 
3800 


Group I districts 
Group II districts 
Group III districts 


Another key salary for the teaching 


profession is the maximum for the ex 


perienced teacher. Some cities give no 
incentive beyond the master’s degrees 
others pay more to those with a sixth 
year or a doctorate. A small number 
pay top salaries on the basis of merit 
rating. Medians of the top maximum 
salaries are: 





$6950 
6400 
6400 


Group I districts 
Group II districts 
Group III districts 


Whether the 18 great cities over a 
half-million in population will keep 
their slight edge over Groups II and 
III remains to be seen. 

Figure 3 shows that within Group I 
itself there are wide differences. The 
minimums begin with $3340 in New 
Orleans and rise to $4500 in Detroit, 
Los Angeles, and San Francisco. At the 
top the range of maximums is from 
$5800 in Houston to $8400 in New 
York. In 7 of the 18 cities, higher sal- 
aries have already been approved for 
1958-59 

The highest salaries reported among 
these three groups of cities were in the 


suburban communities in Group III. 
Examples are the maximum salaries ex- 
ceeding $9000 reported by Santa 
Monica, Evanston (Ill), and Great 
Neck. A number of smaller suburbs, 
below 30,000 in population, pay still 
higher salaries. On the whole, however, 
salary schedules in the smaller places 
are much lower than in Groups I, II, 
and III. 

A continuing problem in salary ee? 
ning is the low ceiling on teachers’ 
salaries. Figure 4 shows the relative ad- 
vances for the 93 districts in Group II. 
The average beginning teacher with an 
MA degree gets about 5 percent more 
than a beginner with a BA degree. 

With maximum credit for education 
and experience, the top salary is still 
only 68 percent higher, on the average, 


3 RANKINGS OF THE 18 LARGEST URBAN SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


ON SALARIES SCHEDULED FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS, JANUARY iz Poh 
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Los Angeles 
$4500 Detroit 

San Francisco 
$4250 Chicago~ 

, Cleveland 

A200 Htiwoukee* 
$4100 Minneapolis* 

Baltimore* 
$4000 Cincinnati** 

New York 

Phil: delphia - 
$3900 Pittsburgh - 

Washington 
$3800 St. Louis 
$3768 Boston 

Buffalo - 
$3600 Houston 
$3340 New Orleans 
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* Higher schedule has been approved for 1958-59. 


Medians based on the January | data would be a little higher than the medians 


in the text, which are based on data received from all cities in September 1957. 


* Board action in Cincinnati, retroactive to January 1, 


raised all salaries by $50. 





4 HOW MUCH IS A TEACHER PAID FOR PREPARATION AND EXPERIENCE? 


Urban School Districts 100,000-500,000 in Population, 
Medians of Scheduled Salaries, 1957-58 


MINIMUM 


than the beginner receives. The per- 
cents are similar in Groups I and III. 


SUPER-SALARIES FOR ‘MERIT’ 


Merit ratings as a factor in fixing 
teachers’ salaries continue to be a basis 
for argument. About | in 13 of the 
1957-58 schedules in urban districts 
over 30,000 in population has such a 
provision. This low percent is up a little 
from five years ago, but is far down 
from the 1940’s. 

Thirty-three salary schedules (about 
8 percent) had superior-service maxi- 
mums in 1957-58. Half of these author- 
ize but do not require merit pay. 


MINIMUM SALARY LAWS 


Salaries for teachers have been shored 
up toa guaranteed minimum by state 
law in 33 states. Alaska, Hawaii, and 


8 


MAXIMUM 


Puerto Rico have also guaranteed sal 
aries by statute. 

In 20 of these areas, minimum sal 
aries are higher in 1957-58 than a year 
ago. Even so, the amounts are ex- 
tremely low. Of the 36 areas, 17 re 
quire less than $3000 for a beginning 
teacher with a B.A., and only two re 
quire as much as $4000; the median is 
$3000. 

The law requires certain increments 
for experience in 22 of the 36 areas. 
For an experienced teacher with a mas 
ter’s degree, only seven areas require as 
much as $5000. The median is $4564. 

Minimum-salary laws are intended 
not to hold any local community down 
to a uniform level; local districts may 
pay more. But these laws seek to make 
sure that nowhere in the state will sal 
aries fall below an acceptable amount 





STATISTICS FOR 1957-58 


Enrollments, salaries, and expenditures up 


7 YEAR the estimated enrollment in 

public elementary and secondary 
schools is 33.5 million, about 1.24 mil- 
lion more than last year. Persons com- 
prising the instructional staff now total 
1.3 million. The average annual salary 
of classroom teachers is $4520. 

Other predictions for the school year 
1957-58, as compared with 1956-57, 
are reported in the NEA Research Di- 
vision’s November 1957 release, Ad- 
vance Estimates. High lights of this re 
port follow: 
@ Average 

members 

cipals, supervisors, librarians, coun- 

selors, $4650—up 6.9 

percent over last year 


of instructional staff 
teachers, prin- 


salary 
(classroom 


and others): 


Total expenditures, including capital 
outlay, interest, and debt retirement: 
$12,883,714,000—up 9.8 percent; 
total current expenditures, excluding 
capital outlay, interest, and debt re 
tirement: $9,547,320,000—up 10.2 
percent 

Current expenditures per pupil in 
daily $320—up 


6.7 percent 


average attendance: 


@ Number of classroom teachers em- 

1,240,424—up 4.2 percent 

@ Emergency teachers employed: 87,- 
319—up 0.8 percent 

@ Number of school districts: 
—down 7.0 percent. 


ENROLLMENTS 


Throughout the past decade enroll- 
ment in public elementary and _ sec- 
ondary schools has been increasing at 
the rate of about 1,000,000 per year. 
The present estimated total, 33,508,814, 
is almost 40 percent larger than 10 
years ago. Each year, the typical school 
district is having to provide for about 
four additional pupils for every 100 
who were in school the preceding year. 

In percentages, secondary-school en- 
rollments are now going up faster than 
elementary-school enrollments. The in- 
crease of this year over last year was 
1.4 percent in secondary grades and 3.6 
percent in elementary grades. 

SALARIES 

Over the last few years the average 
salary of instructional staff members 
has increased annually about 6 percent. 


ployed: 


49,477 


1 ENROLLMENTS IN PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Percent of increase 
over previous year 


Year Enrollment 


1950-51 25,794,510 
1951-52 1 

1952-53 27,532,435 
1953-54 703 
1954-55 
1955-56 
1956-57 


31,141 
32,268,459 


Percent of increase 
over 1947-48 








= TYPE AND LOCATION OF PUBLIC=SCHOOL TEACHER SHORTAGE 


Type and location of shortage 


RURAL TEACHERS: 
ELEMENTARY 


URBAN TEACHERS: 
ELEMENTARY 


This year's average of $4650 is a gain 
of 76.2 percent over the 1947-48 aver- 
age of $2639. 

But these gains have been offset 
sharply by increases in the cost of liv- 
ing. Teday’s average salary of instruc- 
tional staff is equal to $3840 in 1947-49 
dollars and to $2296 in 1935-39 dollars. 
(See pages 5 to 8 for more information 
on salaries. ) 


TEACHER SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


The imbalance between teacher sup- 
ply and demand continues. In the fall of 
1957 the demand stood at an estimated 
227,500 for normal turnover needs, 
cutting class size, meeting enrollment 
increases, adding services, and replac- 
ing the unprepared. To meet this de- 


3 RATIO OF EMERGENCY TEACHERS TO 


Emergency 
teachers 


1947-48 1 


Year 


Number of states reporting 
teacher shortage as: 
Some Small Large 


15 


mand, the colleges produced the pr« 
ceding year slightly less than 100,000 
30 percent of whom would probably 
not take teaching jobs. 

Slight, although inadequate, gains 
were recorded in teacher education en 
rollments. Forty-three states reported 
enrollments larger than before World 
War II, but only 25 gave this estimate 
in 1948-49. 

None of these states expects an over! 
supply of graduating teachers from col 
leges within the next three years though 
one state is anticipating a balanced sup 
ply of elementary-school teachers. 

The outlook for a balanced supply of 
secondary-school teachers is slight]; 
more hopeful. This, six states expect to 
achieve despite the current trend of 


TOTAL TEACHERS 


Total number of 


classroom teachers Ratio 


1:8 
1:10 





4 CURRENT EXPENDITURES PER PUPIL IN AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE 


Percent of increase| Percent of increase 


Amount 


$181.48 
197.65 
210.34 


Year 


1947-48 
1948-49 
1949-50 
1950-51 
1 
1 


1 : 
1957-58 320.00 - 


* NEA Research Division estimates 


secondary-school enrollments increasing 
faster than elementary-school enroll- 
ments. 

Just as the outlook for teacher sup- 
ply varies from state to state so does 
the teacher shortage vary within states 
and among states. Rural schools are 
harder pressed than urban schools. And 


the pinch tends to be more acute in the 
elementary schocl than in the secondary 
school. 


EMERGENCY TEACHERS 


Another indication of the continued 
shortage of teachers can be seen in the 
number of emergency teachers 
ployed. The number this vear is esti 
mated at 87,000, about three-fifths of 
whom have less than four years of col- 
lege preparation. 

Ten years ago, 112,401 teachers out 
of 860,678 held an emergency creden- 
tial—a ratio of 1 to 8. The situation 
improved rapidly until 1951-52 when 
the ratio was 1 to 14. Since that time 
the proportion has not changed sig- 
nificantly. The ratio for the current 
year is still 1 to 14. 

TEACHER TURNOVER 

In 1957-58 approximately 116,000 
teachers (8.7 percent) will leave teach- 
ing jobs in the states where they are 
now employed. About 19 percent of 


em- 


over previous year 


over 1947-48 


these teachers will migrate to another 
state where some will continue to teach. 
Another 31 percent will leave for mar- 
riage or maternity. Some 15 percent 
will retire because of age or disability. 
Approximately 13 percent will leave to 
enter other types of employment. The 
remaining 22 percent will leave for a 
variety of miscellaneous reasons: to at- 
tend college, to travel, or because of 
a temporary or permanent dislocation. 
CURRENT EXPENDITURES 

Current annual costs per pupil in 
average daily attendance have increased 
from $181 to $320 in the last 10 years. 
For the past three years the gain per 
year has been approximately $20. 

Such costs still vary widely from one 
state to another. This year five states 
will spend $400 or more per pupil (one 
almost $500), but four will spend less 
than $200. 


SOURCES OF REVENUE 

The local tax base will furnish a 
slightly smaller proportion of public 
school revenue than last year, and the 
states’ share will be a little higher than 
at any time in the last 10 years. 

Out of $100 of school revenue this 
year, $55.80 comes from local sources, 
$40.60 from state sources, and $3.60 
from federal sources. 


1] 





SS PERCENT OF INCREASE IN COSTS G PERCENT OF INCREASE IN SCHOOL 
PER PUPIL 1947-48 TO 1957-58* ENROLLMENTS 1947-48 TO 
1957-58* 
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* Current costs (excluding capital outlay, *For public elementary and 
interest, and debt retirement) divided by schools. 
average daily attendance 


secondary 





TEACHERS FOR OUR COLLEGES 


Status of supply and demand 


Ho’ To balance the supply of com- 
petent teachers with the 
demand—a problem that has 


the elementary and secondary schools 


growing 
plagued 


for many years—now looms as a critical 
challenge to colleges and universities. 

A report just released by the NEA 
Research Division that institu- 
tions of higher education are steadily 
losing ground. They are being forced to 


shows 


employ, as new teachers, many persons 
with inadequate preparation at the very 
moment the better 
teaching reaches new heights. These 
facts stand out in the report: 


nations need for 


@ Two of every 5 doctor’s degree grad- 
uates are already employed in occu- 
pations in which they continue after 
graduation. Of the doctor's degree 

graduates who enter new occupations 

2 of 5 take jobs outside the 

educational field, and not all the 

others become college teachers. 


every 


The percent of doctor's degree grad- 
entering college 
high in such fields as English, for 


uates teaching is 
eign languages, health and physical 


education, home economics, social 
sciences, and fine arts; most gradu- 
ates in physical sciences, engineer- 
ing, and psychology pass over teach- 
ing to enter other occupations. 
search for 


their highly 


Despite 
adminis- 


trained candidates, college 
trators have been forced during the 
past four years (for which definite 
figures are available) to lower their 
standards each year. Of all new full- 
time teachers emploved in 1953-54, 
31.4 percent held the doctor's de- 
gree; in 1956-57 the number fell to 
23.5 percent. 

At the other extreme, 18.2 percent 
of the full-time 
ployed in 1953-54 had not yet earned 
master’s degrees; in 1956-57 this fig- 


ure was 23.1 percent. 


new teachers em- 


@ While colleges are being forced to 
accept as full-time teachers 
many persons with incomplete prep- 
aration, only about half the institu- 
tions can provide any kind of assist- 

staff 

their academic preparation. 


new 


ance to members to continue 
By tradition, college teaching has 
been a man’s job; in 1953-54, 78.2 
of all full-time teachers in all types 
of colleges and universities were men. 
Of the new teachers employed during 
the past four years, about 3 of every 
1 were men. College officials, how- 
ever, indicate a growing interest in 
qualified women as prospective teach- 
ers of many subjects. This indicates 
in expanding field of professional 
opportunity and provides new incen- 
tive for women to pursue advanced 
graduate work. 

The fact that college employing of- 
ficials are being priced out of the 
market is now clear; a substantial 
number of teaching positions in a 
variety of subjects remained 
vacant last year because the salaries 
offered not attract acceptable 


( andid ites, 


SUPPLY OF COLLEGE TEACHERS 

Each college employing official sets 
his own standards as regards the quali- 
fications of acceptable candidates; he 
is not governed by licensing regulations 
as is the employer of elementary- and 
secondary-school teachers. His ambi- 
tion, therefore, would naturally be to 
build up the college staff with holders 
of high-level degrees. First in focus are 
those who have earned the doctor’s de- 
gree, then those with the master’s de- 
gree who have continued their gradu- 
ate study and are well along toward 
the doctorate. A third choice would be 
those who have achieved master’s de- 
gree status, and finally, those of lesser 
academic attainments. 


wide 


| 
OU 


13 





Destination of New Doctorates 


On the surface, the fact that almost 
9000 doctor’s degrees are now granted 
per year is encouraging. The investiga- 
tion brought out, however, that many 
of the recipients are already fully em- 
ployed in occupations in which they 
continue after graduation. Chart 1 
shows that almost 2 of every 5 are in 
this way removed from the apparent 
“supply,” and thus the number who 
actually enter new employment is re- 
duced to less than 5400. 

But the chart also shows that, of those 
entering new occupations, some 2 of 
every 5 take jobs outside the educational 
field—in industry, business, govern- 
ment, military service,, and self-em- 
ployment. This means that the class of 
9000 new doctor's degree graduates 
netted the educational world only about 
3250 new professional workers. Of 
these, about 8 of every 9 entered col- 
lege instructional service. 


New Doctorates by Fields 


Almost as important as total numbers 
is the distribution of these new compre- 


hensively trained teachers among the 
teaching fields. Of those graduates en- 


Entering 
new occupations 























Continuing in 














tering new occupations, nearly all the 
majors in some fields become college 
teachers; almost all those prepared in 
other fields take jobs outside educa 
tional service of any kind. 

Chart 2 indicates this: Of those en 
tering new occupations, about 9 of 
every 10 new graduates in English, 
foreign languages, education, fine arts, 
home economics, physical and health 
education, and the social sciences go 
into educational work. A good majority 
of those prepared in biological science, 
mathematics, and agriculture do like- 
wise. This is not true, however, of those 
prepared in engineering, chemistry, 
physics, and the other physical sciences. 
Other occupations capture almost three- 
fourths of the new saree in these 
fields. It is not surprising, then, that the 
colleges are not turning out a good sup- 
ply of competent science teachers for 
the high schools. 

It is important to note at this point 
that the employer of college teachers is 
limited only by the funds at his disposal 
and his own standard of qualifications. 
All of the vast number of graduates at 
all levels are, in theory, at his disposal. 
A detailed examination of the statistics 
on total degrees conferred does no 
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* Based on reports from 117 of 146 institutions granting this degree. 





2 DOCTOR'S DEGREE GRADUATES OF 1955 AND 1956 WHO ENTERED NEW 
OCCUPATIONS, BY FIELD OF PREPARATION 


Percent entering Percent entering 
educational service | noneducational 
service 


Field of preparation 


Agriculture 
Biological sciences 
Education ( Ph.D.) 
Education ( Ed.D.) 
Engineering 
English 
Fine arts: 
Music 
Speech and dramatics 
All other fine arts 
Foreign languages 
Geography 
Health and medical sciences 
Home economics 
Industrial and vocational arts 
Journalism 
Law 
Library science 
Mathematics 
Philosophy 
Physical and health education 
Physical sciences: 
Chemistry 
Physics 
All other physical sciences 
Psychology 
Religion 
Social sciences: 
Basic 
Economics 
History 
Political science 
Sociology 
Applied 
Business and commerce —accounting 4 
Business and commerce—all other 47 
All other social sciences 
Miscellaneous 
Total 





more, however, than provide back- 
ground.' 


Supply Shown Indirectly 

The best way yet devised to describe 
the “supply of college teachers” is to 
identify those who have come from all 
sources outside the college teaching 
corps the preceding year and to examine 
their qualifications in terms of academic 
preparation. These persons comprised 
the “supply” that was available at the 
salaries offered. In other words, they 
responded to the “demand” for college 
teachers as the demand was satisfied 
through their employment. The next 
step is to group them according to (a) 
the teaching fields they enter, (b) their 
sex, and (c) the sources from which 
they came. 


DEMAND FOR COLLEGE TEACHERS 

In the investigation being reported 
here the NEA Research Division identi- 
fied the new teachers employed during 
the past two years in a majority of in- 
stitutions of all types. In a similar study 
reported in 1955 the new teachers 
employed in 1953-54 and 1954-55 were 
identified. Thus, a four-year record is 
now available. The distribution of these 
new full-time teachers among the teach- 
ing fields is indicated in Chart 3. 

Fine arts (including music) and the 
social sciences consistently hold top 
place in the number of new teachers in- 
ducted into service although these fields 
fell slightly in percentage from 1953-54 
to 1956-57. Engineering staged the 
largest gain, from 7.5 to 8.9 percent 
over the 4-year span. The physical 
sciences and mathematics, despite the 
focus of public attention upon them, in- 
creased only a little in their percents of 
all newly employed teachers. 

A change in the distribution of new 
teachers among the teaching fields might 
be brought about by (a) the with- 


drawal of teachers who must be re- 
placed or (b) the shift of interests of 
students which would necessitate the 
opening of additional classes in some 
fields and permit the closing of classes 
in others. No data are available to in- 
dicate the force of these factors. 


Sources of New Teachers 


Information concerning the sources 
of new full-time college teachers em- 
ployed in 1955-56 and 1956-57 is shown 
in Chart 4. More of these new teach- 
ers came directly from graduate school 
than from any other source. Contrary 
to widespread belief, however, this 
group was less than half the total—45.2 
percent. But the different types of in 
stitutions varied widely in their depend- 
ence upon this source. The nonpublic 
universities and most of the nonpublic 
colleges drew fully one-half of their 
new teachers from this reservoir. The 
state universities and land-grant col- 
leges took about 45 percent and state 
colleges 42 percent, but the teachers 
colleges took only 3 of every 10 
teachers (29.4 percent) directly from 
the graduate schools. 

Next in popularity as a source of sup 
ply was the corps of high-school teach 
ers. The nonpublic universities largely 
ignored this source (with only 6.6 per 
cent), but the teachers colleges re 
cruited almost 4 of every 10 new teach 
ers (37.6 percent) directly from the 
high-school classroom. In addition, the 
teachers colleges took 4.1 percent of 
their new teachers from junior colleges, 
6.0 percent directly from elementary- 
school classrooms, and 4.9 percent from 
school administration. These percents, 
totaling 52.6, show that employing offi 
cials in teachers colleges are sensitive 
to the value of firsthand experience in 
meeting the problems of elementary 
and secondary schools as a qualifica- 
tion for training future teachers. 


new 


‘The reader is referred to the October 1957 issue of the Research Bulletin entitled 


“The Postwar Struggle To Provide Competent Teachers.” 


Figures II, VIII, and IX 


present a 20-year review of degrees conferred and bring to light certain relationships 
between the groups of graduates at the bachelor’s, master’s, and doctor’s degree levels, 


separately by sex. 


* National Education Association, Research Division. “Teacher Supply and Demand 
in Degree-Granting Institutions, 1954-55.” Research Bulletin 33: 127-63; December 1955 
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3 DISTRIBUTION OF NEW FULL-TIME TEACHERS EMPLOYED BY 656 COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES IN 1953-54 AND 1954-55 AND BY 827 INSTITUTIONS IN 1955- 
56 AND 1956-57, BY GENERAL FIELD OF TEACHING 





New full-time teachers employed in: 
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Chart 4 shows that an encouraging 
number of new teachers can be 
cruited from business occupations. In 
general, these persons go to the multi- 
ple-unit institutions. Municipal univer- 
sities took 28.1 percent from this source; 
state universities, 16.6 percent; nonpub- 


re 


lic universities and land-grant colleges, 
15.4 percent. At the other extreme, 
teachers colleges pulled only 3.9 per- 
cent of their new teachers from this 
source, and the small nonpublic colleges 
limited their recruitment to less than 10 
percent. 
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None of the other sources contributed 
as much as 1 in 25 new teachers, but it 
is disturbing that persons coming into 
full-time college instructional service 
directly from the preceding bachelor’s 
degree class made up 3.2 percent of the 
total. 


Qualifications of New Teachers 


Through the 1955 and the 1957 
studies the Research Division has 
brought to light an alarming body of 
evidence—proof that college and uni- 
versity staffs are suffering a steady de- 
terioration, as indicated by the formal 
preparation of newly employed full-time 
teachers. The drop in quality runs 
through all fields of instruction and is 
suffered by all types of institutions. This 
stands in sharp contrast to the progress 
achieved by the elementary schools dur- 


has been extended by one full year of 
college attendance. 

Chart 5 tells a dramatic story. 
Starting with 1953-54 (the first year for 
which the data are available), it shows 
that 40.5 percent of the total full-time 
staff at all professional ranks and in all 
types of degree-granting institutions 
held the earned doctor's degree. Of the 
newly employed full-time staff members 
that year, 31.4 percent were also at that 
level of academic achievement. One 
year later only 28.4 percent of the new 
staff members possessed the doctor's 
degree; in 1955-56, only 26.7 percent 
and in 1956-57, only 23.5 percent. Jn a 
period of three years there has been a 
drop of 25.2 percent in the group of 
new teachers holding the doctor's dé 
gree. 

At the other extreme is the employ- 


ment of full-time teachers who had not 
yet achieved master’s degree status. Of 


ing the past decade, where the aca- 
demic preparation of the typical teacher 


4 PERCENT OF NEW FULL-TIME TEACHERS APPOINTED IN 1955-56 AND 1956-57, 
BY SOURCE OF APPOINTEES AND BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 


TYPE OF INSTITUTION 
All State | Non- | Muni- | Land- 
institu- | univer- | public | cipal | grant 
tions | sities | univer-| univer- colleges 
Source of new teachers sities | sities 
Graduate school 4M 2] 45.9) 50. 47] 4.26% | M1 bee | 4 | 47 Te 
Bachelor's degree class 324 4 14 39] 6. 15 21 3.6 
Junior-college teaching 26 | 16] 11 10 7 17 | 47 ~j O41 3.3 
High- schoo! teaching 108 | 62 | 66 | 75 | 78 | we | a6 | 5s 
Elementary-school teaching 13 | 07 | 09 | 07 | O07 | 25 | 68 | Os. 
School administration SF + U8 f 49 5 UGE 1S. £81 49 | 33 
Research (both educational and noneducational)§. 1.8 24 38 4 28 |.07 03 11 
Other educational service 37] 289] 44] 21] 27) 30) 49 | 40 
Homemaking id | 08 | @8/] 18] 125 18 | 32] 16 
Religious service... . 09 ® 15 04 * vs 0.3 2.5 
Business occupations 3.5 | 66 | 54) M1] 64 )1239 | 39 | oe 
Government service (civilian ) 371 63] 385 28.3 69 | 37 | 184 21 
Military service... . 221 204 36:3 305 38 1 223i 1 22 
Miscellaneous ( noneducational a | O67 425 G42 GFF 171 121] 25 


All sources 100.0% 100.06, 100.0, 100. Bq, 100.05, 100.0q, 100 Om 100. 0c, 
Number or institutions reporting ° 810 6 nN 58 100 92 440 





State 
colleges 


Non- 
public 
colleges 


Teach- 
ers col- 
leges 
















































































‘Includes 34 state universities and one nonpublic university which are also land-grant colleges 
* Less than 1/10 of | percent 
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SS PERCENT OF FULL-TIME TEACHING STAFF AT HIGH AND LOW LEVELS OF 
PREPARATION (1953-54), COMPARED WITH NEW FULL-TIME TEACHERS 
EMPLOYED IN 1953-54, 1954-55, 1955-56, AND 1956-57 














28.4 26.7 23.5 





18.2 19.3 20.1 23.1 





New 
Staff in in in 
1953-54 1953 54 1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 


4 New New 


the total full-time staff in 1953-54, only 
10.4 percent were this 
group; and of those newly employed 
that year, only 18.2 percent. But in 
1954-55 it was 19.3 percent of the 
newly employed, in 1955-56 it was 20.1 
percent, and in 1956-57 no fewer than 
23.1 percent were at this modest level 
of preparation. Without question, the 
institutions of higher education are 
steadily their battle to retain 
present quality of instructional staff, to 
say nothing of the build to 
higher levels. 


counted in 


losing 


need to 


Variations by Institutions 


There is probably greater diversity of 
practice among institutions of one type 
than among the nine different types of 
institutions shown in the report. Non- 
public universities are a case in point. 
Of all new full-time teachers employed 
by all institutions in this group in 1956- 
57, just 32.5 percent held the doctor's 





Total New = 4 _ 
Staff in 


1953-54 1953-54 1954 99 1955 36 1956 3] 


degree. Yet two great nonpublic uni- 
versities reported that during the past 
two vears they had employed 81 and 
62 new teachers and that every one of 
these 143 new teachers held the doctor's 
degree. This means that in these days 
of keen competition with other occupa- 
tions for competent personnel, the more 
fortunate institutions are forging ahead 
at the expense of those of more limited 
resources. In reality, the drift is more 
sharply toward a large number of the 
colleges being relegated to the level of 
second-class institutions. Such a tragedy 
would point to a second-class education 
for the growing percent of that vast 
group of young men and women soon 
to crowd the campuses. 

This report makes no attempt to 
group the institutions according to their 
ability to compete for superior talent. 
Chart 6 does, show how the 
different types of institutions, as groups, 
fare in the competition. The range in 


however, 
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percent of new full-time teachers hold- 
ing the doctorate is from 32.5 to 15.7. 
These figures alone do not tell the whole 
story. Also to be considered is the per- 
cent of new teachers accepted for full- 
time assignments who had not yet 
earned the master’s degree. Many of the 
institutions taking on a large percent of 
their new teachers without the doctorate 
tend to balance up by more rigidly 
limiting the number below the master’s 
degree level to be employed. 


This is particularly true in the case 
of teachers colleges. These institutions, 
low in percent (only 15.7) of new 
doctor's degree holders, are also low 
(along with state colleges, many of 
which were recently teachers colleges) 
in accepting new teachers with mini- 
mum preparation. Last year they took 
only 14.9 percent, while land-grant col 
leges took one-third (33.2 percent) of 
their new teachers from the pool of 
nonmaster’s degree holders. 


& PERCENT OF NEW TEACHERS WITH DOCTOR'S DEGREE AND 
WITH LESS THAN MASTER'S DEGREE EMPLOYED IN 1956-57 


Percent of new teachers 


With doctor's degree 


Type of institution 





STATE UNIVERSITIES 





NONPUBLIC UNIVERSITIES 





MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITIES 





LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 





STATE COLLEGES 





TEACHERS COLLEGES 





NONPUBLIC COLLEGES 
(by enrollment) 





1,000 AND OVER 





500-999 





UNDER 500 





ALL INSTITUTIONS 


= 
Without master's degree [_] 
15 
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7 PERCENT OF NEW TEACHERS WITH DOCTOR'S DEGREE AND 
WITH LESS THAN MASTER'S DEGREE EMPLOYED IN 1956-57 


Percent of new teachers 


With doctor's degree 
Without master's degree 


Field of instruction 





AGRICULTURE 





BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 





BUSINESS AND COMMERCE 





EDUCATION 





ENGINEERING 





ENGLISH 





FINE ARTS 





FOREIGN LANGUAGES 





HOME ECONOMICS 





MATHEMATICS 





PHYSICAL SCIENCES 





PSYCHOLOGY 





SOCIAL SCIENCES 





ALL FIELDS 


= 





Variations by Teaching Fields 


As the _ institutions with 
other occupations and among them- 
selves for the limited supply of spe- 
cialized talent, the quality of instruction 
offered in the different fields merits 
examination. From the time of their 


compete 


introduction into the college curriculum 
certain subjects have commanded the 
attention of the best scholars. Other 
subjects, meanwhile, for quite valid 
reasons, have been assigned to teachers 
of lesser academic attainments but more 
practical, firsthand contact with the 
vocational aspects of the subject. As an 
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example, the competent teacher of engi- 
neering might very well compensate for 
lack of a doctor's degree with a rich 
background of practical experience 
which he draws upon for apt illustra- 
tions. The college career teacher of 
biology, on the other hand, is likely to 
continue without interruption his studies 
to the doctorate at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. 

Thus, the picture presented in num- 
ber 7 should be interpreted with certain 
limitations. The possession of the doc- 
tor’s degree should not be blindly re- 
garded as a qualification of equal value 
in all fields of college instruction. Even 
so, it is sobering to note the extremes to 
which the colleges have been driven to 
staff their classrooms in certain fields. 
The full report of the Research Divi- 
sion shows that the group of new 
teachers employed in 1956-57 ranked 
unfavorably with the groups employed 
in the three preceding years in all fields 
of instruction. In each case the percent 
of new teachers at the top of the prepa- 
ration ladder decreased, and in almost 
all fields the number at the bottom 
increased. 

The evidence is now clear that the 
higher educational institutions are at 
the crossroads. They have already sus- 
tained serious losses in the quality of 
their staffs, and a reversal of the down- 
trend is not in sight. 


WOMEN AS COLLEGE TEACHERS 


The contribution of women to the 
cause of education depends upon the 
grade level of instruction being con- 
sidered. At the elementary-school level 
almost 9 of every 10 (87.2 percent) 
public-school teachers are women. In 
the public high school the division is 
almost even, with 53.7 percent being 
women. But at the college and univer- 
sity level tradition has classified teach- 
ing as a man’s job. Thus one may well 
ask: Can women help relieve the pres- 
ent and probable future shortage? And 
if so, in what fields of instruction? 

The fact is clear that women have 
not at any time contributed significantly 
to the new supply of graduates at the 
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doctorate level. Perhaps the fields in 
which they have concentrated may be 
compared with (a) availability for col 
lege teaching and (b) their acceptance 
as candidates. The U. S. Office of Edu 
cation 
shows 


report on degrees conferred 
this distribution of the 885 
women who received the earned doc 


tor’s degree in 1956: 


Agriculture 

Biological sciences 

Education 

English and journalism 

Fine arts 

Foreign language and 
ture 

Geography 

Health professions 

Home economics 

Library science 

Mathematics 

Philosophy 

Physical sciences 


litera 


Psychology 


Religion 15 
Social sciences 
Miscellaneous S 
Total 885 
This distribution suggests that fields 
chosen by women seeking the doctor's 
degree have little or no relation to the 
need for college teachers. For example, 
only 10 women in the 1955-56 class 
majored in mathematics although (a) 
mathematics is widely advertised as a 
field of acute shortage and (b) women’s 
success as teachers of 
the high-school level enjoys general 
recognition. And _ in physics, of 470 
graduates, only eight are women. 
Since women comprise one-third of 
the master’s degree class, why do they 
fall to a mere tenth of the higher-level 
graduates? Could their numbers be 
meaningfully increased, to the profit of 
colleges and universities, by a program 
of planned encouragement? The evi- 
dence is lacking that this potential 
source of supply has been fully ex 
plored. 


mathematics at 





Improving the Property Tax 


States move toward equalization 


‘TUDIES of property assessments in 16 

states indicate that state-wide aver- 
age assessment ratios range from less 
than 20 to almost 58 percent of market 
value. Even within a single state, the 
county-wide ratios vary from 32 to 80 
percent. 

These facts concern 
cause the property tax is the most pro- 
ductive source of local revenue for 
public education. In 1956, it produced 
86 percent of the school funds collected 
locally and about half of all school reve- 
nue. 

The property tax serves an 
equally important, though less tangible, 
purpose: It stimulates the individual 
citizen’s interest in education and en- 
courages local responsibility for the 
school program. 


ASSESSMENT PROBLEMS 


Assessment at a fraction of market 
value is one of two major problems in 
property tax administration. The other 
is to bring about equity in property 
assessments. 

Inequities—assessments at varying 
ratios to full value—exist among pieces 
of the same type of real property, 
among classes of property, and among 
the assessments of the taxing districts 
within counties and among the coun- 
ties of 

Inequities and debased property as- 
sessments: 


is 


educators be- 


also 


a state. 


@ Fail to produce the revenue potential 
from real property for support of 
local government including education 

@ Fail to measure accurately local fiscal 
capacity on which to base the distri- 
bution of state funds to schools 

@ Foster attitudes hostile to schools 
when taxes are inequitable and high. 


EQUALIZATION TRENDS 
Despite continued pressure from spe- 
cial-interest groups, many local com- 


munities and counties are moving to- 

ward equalization. In 1952, 43 states in- 

dicated a need for such programs; by 

1955, at least 19 states had adopted 

some type of equalization program. 

State equalization programs may: 

@ Result in an order to change local as- 
sessment to a percent of value set by 
the state assessment agency (9 of the 
19 states have done this) 

® Merely use the equalized assessments 
for the levy of a state property tax or 
for the distribution of state school 
funds, thus leaving unchanged the 
assessment for local tax purposes. 

A corps of professional assessors is 
basic to improvements in assessments. 
Most ‘states now offer assistance to 
local assessors through inservice train- 
ing, field consultation, and improved 
techniques and tools. 


1 AVERAGE STATE-WIDE ASSESSMENTS AS 
PERCENT OF MARKET VALUE IN SIXTEEN 
SELECTED STATES 


CALIFORNIA 
IOWA 

KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
MAINE 
MINNESOTA 
MISSOURI 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW YORK 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
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THE STATES AND EDUCATION 


Ability, burden, effort, achievement 


SSESSING a state’s system of public 
education is a complex task. The 
results are inexact and incomplete. 
Even an approximation must rest on the 
answers to four fundamental questions: 
@ What is a state’s ability to support 
public education? What wealth is 
available and how may it be tapped? 
What is the education burden? What 
segment of the population must be 
served? 
What efforts are made? To what ex- 
tent are people willing to pay for 
public schools? 
What do the states achieve? Are the 
results consistent with their abilities, 
their burdens, and their efforts? 


Rankings of the States, a recent NEA 
Research Division publication, has 
some applicable data. 


A PROBLEM IN MEASUREMENT 


Caution is the word when studying 
any of the 30 tables of statistics in this 
special report. A single measure may be 
both inadequate and misleading. For 
example, knowing only that Billy Jones 
is 62” tall would tell us little about his 
level of growth and development. We 
would need to know his age, his 
weight, his body configuration, and then 
be able to project this information 
against what most of his age mates 
seem to be like. 

Accordingly, only as several measures 
of the states are combined, may mean- 
ing develop. Here is a discussion of 
some of these measures. 


ABILITY TO FINANCE EDUCATION 


Personal income payments and retail 
sales are two measures of a state’s abil- 
ity to finance public education. 

Personal income payments per pupil 
enrolled is the total income received by 
persons within a state divided by the 
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number of pupils enrolled in its public 
schools. Two factors influence these 
figures: a state’s general level of econ- 
omy and the percentage of its school 
age population either not attending 
school or attending a nonpublic school. 
Both these factors should be kept in 
mind in appraising what the states are 
doing. 

The range in these figures is great. 
Each pupil in Delaware's public schools 
is wi se by almost five times as many 
personal-income dollars as is each pupil 
in Mississippi. 

Per-capita retail sales are a measure 
of what people spend for consumers’ 
goods—food, clothing, furniture, cars, 
and gadgets. It suggests the extent of 
the jingle in the pocket. And, as a gen 
eral rule, the high-income states appeat 
to be the freer spending states. 


THE BURDEN OF EDUCATION 

A state’s educational load is deter 
mined by the percentage of its popula 
tion which is of school and the 
proportion of this group enrolled in its 
public schools. 

The states may be ranked by the per- 
cents of their total population enrolled 
in public schools. They may also be 
ranked on the basis of the number of 
school-age children per 1000 adults 
aged 21 to 64. (This last group is 
ostensibly, the labor force—those who 
receive income and pay taxes.) Children 
are a higher proportion of the popula 
tion in the agricultural states. Low in 
come, high fecundity, and popular pub- 
lic schools are the three who are a 
crowd in many states. Another big fac 
tor is migration of the labor force out 
of many states. 

For example, South Carolina, forty 
seventh in personal income payments 
per pupil enrolled in public schools and 
in per-capita retail sales, is third in per 
cent of population enrolled and second 
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in proportion of school-age children to 
adults aged 21 to 64. Conversely, New 
York, second in personal income pay- 
ments per snail enrolled in public 
schools and fourteenth in per-capita re- 
tail sales, is forty-sixth in percent of 
population enrolled and forty-eighth in 
number of children per 1000 adults 
aged 21 to 64. 


EFFORTS MADE 


A state’s efforts to support public 
education can be assessed by determin- 
ing what it spends and what it has to 
spend. This can be done by looking at 
its current expenditures per pupil and 
the percent of the personal income of 
its citizens which the total represents. 
Current expenditures per pupil in ADA 
range from $150 in Arkansas to $462 in 
New York; the national average is $300 
(year 1956-57). 

The higher expenditures tend to 
come from those states more favored in 
resources, with a lower percentage of 
the population enrolled in public 
aD 2 and with a predominantly older 
citizenry. And while there are excep- 
tions, the reverse is mostly true of the 
less favored states. : 

New York is second in personal in- 
come per pupil enrolled in public 
schools; Arkansas is forty-sixth. New 
York has 14.9 percent of its population 
enrolled in public schools; Arkansas has 
22.7 percent. And yet New York spends 
a greater percentage of personal income 
payments than Arkansas does. 

When current expenditures for edu- 


cation are calculated as a proportion of - 


personal income payments, a different 
alignment develops in the rankings of 
the states. Figured this way, many of 
those states low in per-pupil expendi- 
tures are very high in effort. South 
Dakota—thirty-fourth in personal in- 
come payments per pupil enrolled in 
public schools—leads all the states in 
one measure of effort to support educa- 
tion. Delaware—first in personal in- 
come per pupil—is forty-eighth. Gen- 
erally speaking, the states with the 
least wealth make the proportionately 
greater effort. 


WHAT THE STATES ACHIEVE 


Two measures of school achievement 
ure presented here. One ranks the states 
basis of the median years of 
education achieved by its adult citi- 
zens: the other lists the percentage of 
its youth disqualified by Selective Serv- 
ice because of mental disabilities. Both 
these measures may suffer from pos- 
sible distortions. There is no way of 
knowing how many of the individuals 
represented are actually the product of 
a particular state’s school system since 
so many people have moved from one 
state to another. 

The Far West holds the leadership 
in the educational level of its citizens. 
Of the first 10 states in this ranking, 
eight are from this region. The lowest 
10 are predominantly those states 
which are low in wealth but rich in 
children. 

The best Selective Service records 
are found in the Northwest, the Middle 
West, and to a certain extent in New 
England. Montana leads—only 2.5 per- 
cent of its registrants were disqualified 
by the mental test. The national aver- 
age is 17.5 percent. However, the great 
majority of those states with fewer 
than average rejectees are those which 
have more available wealth, spend 
more of that wealth on public educa- 
and do not have the burden of 

population facing the below- 
states. 


on the 


tion, 
pupil 
average 


THE RANKINGS OF THE STATES 


This review has discussed eight 
measures of public education in the 
United States in an attempt to assess 
the states. Actually, differences among 
schools within a state may equal or ex- 
ceed the gross differences among the 
states. 

Of course, 
not and cannot give exact, composite 
rankings. However, they do tend to 
show that the state that can find the 
money to meet its educational burden 
and to spend that money for that ¥ 
pose, will probably come up with « 
superior educational product. 


these eight measures do 
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PERSONAL INCOME PAYMENTS PER 
PUPIL ENROLLED IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, 1956-57 


PER-CAPITA RETAIL SALES, 1956 
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3 PERCENT OF TOTAL POPULATION 


ENROLLED IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
1953-54 


NUMBER OF SCHOOL-AGE CHILDREN 
(5-17) PER 1,000 ADULTS AGED 
21-64, 1955 
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5 ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES PER 
PUPIL IN ADA, 1956-57 


& CURRENT EXPENDITURES FOR PUB- 


LIC EDUCATION FROM STATE AND 
LOCAL SOURCES AS A PERCENT OF 
PERSONAL INCOME PAYMENTS, 
1956-57 
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‘7 MEDIAN SCHOOL YEARS © PERCENT OF SELECTIVE SERVICE 
COMPLETED BY PERSONS 25 REGISTRANTS DISQUALIFIED BY 
YEARS OF AGE AND OLDER, 1950 THE MENTAL TEST, 1956°* 
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UTAH 12.0 
. CALIFORNIA 11.6 
NEVADA 11.5 
. WASHINGTON 11.2 
. WYOMING W.1 


. COLORADO 10.9 
. MASSACHUSETTS 10.9 
. OREGON 10.9 . NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IDAHO 10.6 . WISCONSIN 

. KANSAS 10.2 . NEBRASKA 


. MAINE 10.2 . UTAH 

. MONTANA 10.1 . WYOMING 

. NEBRASKA 10.1 3. KANSAS 

. ARIZONA 10.0 . SOUTH DAKOTA 
. VERMONT 10.0 RHODE ISLAND 


. MICHIGAN 9.9 . PENNSYLVANIA 
. OHIO 9.9 MASSACHUSETTS 
. CONNECTICUT 9.8 . COLORADO 

. DELAWARE 9.8 OHIO 

. IOWA 9.8 OKLAHOMA 


. NEW HAMPSHIRE 9.8 . VERMONT 
. FLORIDA 9.6 . MICHIGAN 
. INDIANA 9.6 . INDIANA 

. NEW YORK 9.6 DELAWARE 
. ILLINOIS 9.3 . MISSOURI 


. NEW JERSEY 93 MAINE 

. NEW MEXICO 93 CONNECTICUT 

. RHODE ISLAND 93 NEW JERSEY 

. TEXAS 93 NEVADA 
UNITED STATES 93 . NEW YORK 

. OKLAHOMA 9.1 . ILLINOIS 

. MINNESOTA 9.0 UNITED STATES 

. PENNSYLVANIA 9.0 . MARYLAND 

. MARYLAND 8.9 . ARIZONA 

. SOUTH DAKOTA 8.9 CALIFORNIA 


. WISCONSIN 8.9 NEW MEXICO 22.3 
. MISSOURI 8.8 WEST VIRGINIA 23.1 
. NORTH DAKOTA 8.7 . TEXAS 24.8 
. VIRGINIA 8.5 . TENNESSEE 26.6 
. WEST VIRGINIA 8.5 VIRGINIA 29.3 


. KENTUCKY 8.4 KENTUCKY 30.2 
. TENNESSEE 8.4 ARKANSAS 32.8 
. ARKANSAS 8.3 FLORIDA 34.2 
. MISSISSIPPI! 8.1 GEORGIA 35.1 
. ALABAMA 7.9 NORTH CAROLINA 39.5 


. NORTH CAROLINA 79 LOUISIANA 39.6 
. GEORGIA 7.8 . ALABAMA 40.7 
. LOUISIANA 7.6 . SOUTH CAROLINA 412 
. SOUTH CAROLINA 7.6 . MISSISSIPPI 44.9 


. MONTANA 
IDAHO 

IOWA 
MINNESOTA 
WASHINGTON 


. NORTH DAKOTA 
OREGON 
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* Includes those disqualified by mental tests 
only, and those disqualified by mental and 
physical tests. 
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Improving Homework 


Suggestions for teachers and parents 


Maee™ co-operation between class- 

room teachers and parents is es- 
sential to the success of any meaningful 
program of homework for public-school 
students, according to a review of ex- 
pert opinion published recently by the 
Research Division. 

It is not enough to tailor homework 
assignments which will enable the stu- 
dent to discover and make use of his 
capabilities. This effort must be sup- 
plemented by parents and _ teachers 
working together to implement a sound 
homework program facilitate the 
steady intellectual development of the 
student. 


ROLE OF THE TEACHER 

The task of designing homework 
adapted to the needs of the individual 
student falls on the teacher. Flexibility 
in the kind of assignment must replace 
uniformity, with the objective of de- 
veloping voluntary effort, initiative, 
responsibility, and self-direction in the 
student. 

New or difficult work should be re- 
served for classroom instruction. Home- 
work assignments should stem from 
class work, giving the student an op- 
oortunity to integrate and apply what 
1e has learned. Assignments should 
meet the level of a student’s maturity 
and provide him with motivation, chal- 
lenge, and, above all, variety and inter- 
est. 

Instruction in how to study is help- 
ful. A student must clearly understand 
what he is to do and what the best 
methods of procedure are. 

Some obligatory assignments involv- 
ing rote memorization are essential to 
nearly every course ot instruction. 
However, emphasis might best be 
ylaced on voluntary work which may 
ve skipped in times of emergency and 
made up later. 

Teachers should co-operate in plan- 
ning homework so that the student does 
not find himself burdened with several 
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heavy assignments at the same time 
Failure to stagger the difficult or long 
homework assignments may discourag« 
the student from completing his work 
properly. 

A. student-centered 
gram must be implemented by active 
teacher-parent co-operation and inter 
est. The classroom teacher should learn 
about parental attitudes and home con 
ditions which affect the student’s work 
When difficulties occur, he might visit 
the home to talk over homework prob- 
lems with parents. The teacher should 
be we atone about any special problems 
the student may have with homework 
The parent should be fully informed of 
the school’s homework policies and ex 
pectations. 


ROLE OF THE PARENT 


The attitude of the parent toward 
the homework responsibilities of his 
child is most important. The parent 
who takes an active interest in hi 
child’s progress at school and 
and who has taught the child the value 
of education in our society will do more 
than anyone else in shaping the atti 
tude of the student. 

Parents should endeavor to provide 
a proper place for study and should 
see that the necessary materials aré 
available. The student should be fre« 
from interruptions and conflicting dé 
mands during the time required to com 
plete his assignments. He should be 
encouraged to stick to his assignment 
receiving advice and help only wher 
necessary. The parent should never do 
his child’s homework for him. 

The parent is a partner with the 


homework pro 


if home 


student and a partner with the teacher 
in helping the student profit from well 
planned homework assignments. If par 
ents and teachers co-operate fully in the 
execution of homework policy, the re 
sults will be rewarding for all con 
cerned. 
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